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But if the British Army had lost confidence in the new
government, as it certainly had by the beginning of 1918, the
British at home were sceptical but powerless. There was no
highly respected figure above the battle to whom to turn, and
there were no young men of promise who enjoyed the confidence
of the country. It was in a mood of sceptical acquiescence to
the apparently inevitable confusion that the British people
awaited the year 1918. They had neither fear of defeat nor
expectation of victory. The British soldiers fought, as always,
without envy or malice and remained ready for any sacrifice in
a cause which they still judged (and rightly) to involve great
issues for mankind. There was no observed limit to their
endurance or goodwill; they were faithful to the end, but they
had no illusions. To them one politician was like another, and
all were useless. It was on themselves that the burden would
fall, and they would sustain it. They trusted their regimental
officers, but if their generals were ciphers only they regarded
themselves as fortunate. An active distrust of high authority
was the foundation of their essential and admirable piety.
With every day that passed the indictment that could be drawn
against the politicians at home grew more forcible until the
culminating moment of the first great German offensive of 1918
which drove the British back to their 1915 position, and, .for
the Germans, so nearly snatched victory out of defeat.

At this point Mr. Asquith, moved to indignation by Mr. Lloyd
George's refusal to send to France reserves which had been
available, as he claimed, moved a vote of censure in the govern-
ment. For his facts he relied on figures made public in a letter
to the press by Major-General Maurice, an officer of exceptional
character and distinction, then serving at the War Office, who
sacrificed his career in discharge of what he rightly deemed the
moral obligation to make the facts known. Mr. Lloyd George
challenged General Maurice's figures, but felt it impossible to
refuse Mr. Asquith's request for an inquiry of some sort. Mr.
Asquith's vote of censure demanded a Parliamentary Com-
mittee. Mr. Lloyd George retaliated by offering a judicial
inquiry. If Mr. Asquith had accepted the offer, the inquiry
might have proved the substantial accuracy of the charges
against the administration and Mr. Lloyd George's government